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Russia’s 2008 Presidential Succession 



Summary 

First Deputy Prime Minister Dmitri Medvedev, President Putin’s chosen 
successor and long-time protege, was elected President on March 2, 2008, as 
expected, with about 70% of the vote. There was little real opposition. Medvedev 
had previously announced that if elected, he would propose Putin as Prime Minister 
and Putin has said that he will accept this post. The Putin regime has brought TV 
and radio under tight state control and virtually eliminated effective political 
opposition, assuring this “transition.” The Kremlin’s Unified Russia party had 
previously swept the parliamentary election (December 2, 2007), winning more than 
two-thirds of the seats in the Duma. 

The Russian Constitution limits the president to no more than two consecutive 
four-year terms. President Putin’ s second term ends in May 2008 . Uncertainty about 
the post-Putin succession had dominated and roiled Russian politics for most of 
2007, until late in the year, when Putin made clear that he would relinquish the 
presidency and take the position of prime minister after Medvedev was elected 
president. 

Putin’s genuine popularity at home, combined with the near-total control that 
he and his regime exercise over nearly every aspect of the political scene, guaranteed 
the electoral outcomes sought by the Kremlin. Major questions remain, however, 
about the configuration of political power after Medvedev succeeds Putin as 
president. What will be the balance of power between the President Medvedev and 
Prime Minister Putin? Will a diarchy of power be stable? Will Putin seek to regain 
the presidency after a Medvedev interregnum which would legalize a third (and 
fourth) non-consecutive term for Putin? The answers to these questions will help 
determine the course of Russia’s political evolution - continuing and consolidating 
the authoritarianism that Putin has fostered, or moderating that trend. At the same 
time, Russia’s domestic political evolution will likely have a strong influence on its 
relations with its neighbors, with the EU and NATO, and with the United States. 
Related CRS reports include CRS Report RL33407, Russian Political, Economic, 
and Security Issues and U.S. Interests , by Stuart D. Goldman; CRS Report RS22770, 
Russia's December 2007 Legislative Election: Outcome and Implications , by Jim 
Nichol; and CRS Report RL32662, Democracy in Russia: Trends and Implications 
for U.S. Interests , also by Jim Nichol. This report will be updated as needed. 
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The Succession Question 

Transfer of supreme political power in Russia can be a dicey business. Under 
the tsars, succession to the throne often was accompanied by intrigue and bloodshed. 
This held true during the communist period as well, although it became less deadly 
after Stalin. In December 1991, Yeltsin effectively overthrew Gorbachev and 
dissolved the Soviet Union in a bloodless coup. Eight years later, a politically 
moribund Yeltsin resigned as President of Russia three months before the end of his 
term and named Putin Acting President, circumventing the normal electoral process. 
With this “leg-up,” Putin easily won election in March 2000 and was reelected with 
no real opposition four years later. Putin’s presidency was a period of relative 
political stability, but as the end of his second term drew near, the succession 
question reemerged as a burning issue. 

Putin is a very popular leader, enjoying nation-wide public approval ratings in 
the 70%-80% range during most of his presidency. 1 Pro-Kremlin political parties in 
the Duma (the lower and by far more powerful chamber of Russia’s bicameral 
legislature) have long held more than the two-thirds majority required to amend the 
constitution. The question on everyone’s mind was, would Putin step down at the 
end of his second term? In 2007, many Russian officials and politicians publically 
urged Putin to stay on as president. Numerous scenarios appeared in the Russian 
press, suggesting that Putin might override, amend, or do an end-run around the 
constitution in order to retain power. 2 

On September 10, 2007, Putin made a surprise announcement dismissing Prime 
Minister Mikhail Fradkov — whom he had plucked from obscurity to take that post 
in 2005 — and nominated in his place the even more obscure Victor Zubkov, who 
had previously headed the Financial Monitoring Service, an arm of the Finance 
Ministry that investigates money-laundering. Zubkov is 65 years old and has no 
political power base or constituency of his own — other than Putin’ s backing. Putin 
explained this move as necessary to “prepare the country” for forthcoming elections, 
which immediately triggered speculation that Zubkov might be Putin’s choice for 



1 In March 2007, Russia's prestigious Levada Center polling agency reported that Putin's 
popularity rating had reached 82%. Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty [hereafter RFE/RL], 
Newsline, March 26, 2007. 

2 For example: the Duma might amend the constitution, removing the two-consecutive-term 
limit ; Putin might declare a state of emergency and unconstitutionally extend his presidential 
term; Putin might take the presidency of a newly created Russia-Belarus union; Putin might 
leave the official political stage and take the helm of Russia’s giant natural gas monopoly, 
Gazprom; Putin might choose a pliant loyalist to succeed him as president and wield power 
from behind the scenes. 
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president in 2008, perhaps as a “place holder,” a mechanism that would allow Putin 
to retain control and/or return to the presidency after a brief interregnum. This 
brought the issue of the “Putin succession,” which had been heating up since 2006, 
to a full boil. 

But in Russia’s election cycle, the vote for president (March 2, 2008) was 
preceded the parliamentary election (December 2, 2007), which was seen as a 
harbinger of the presidential contest. The Kremlin decided to make the 2007 
parliamentary election a referendum on Putin and Putinism. And despite Putin’s 
apparent genuine popularity, they were determined to take no chances on the 
outcome. In the run-up to the Duma election, the authorities used myriad official and 
unofficial levers of power and influence to assure an overwhelming victory for 
United Russia, the main Kremlin party. 3 On October 1, 2007, Putin announced that 
he would run for parliament at the head of the United Russia ticket, making the 
outcome doubly certain. The state-controlled media heavily favored United Russia 
and largely ignored or disparaged the opposition. Opposition party literature was 
seized and their rallies often shut down or harassed. 4 Potentially popular opposition 
candidates were bought off, intimidated, or barred from running on “legal 
technicalities.” In March 2007, for example, the Supreme Court ruled that Vladimir 
Ryzhkov’s Republican Party — one of the few remaining liberal democratic parties 
— must be disbanded because it violated the 2004 law requiring parties to have at 
least 50,000 members and 45 regional offices. 5 Russian authorities effectively 
prevented the main election observing body of the Organization for Security and 
Cooperation in Europe (OSCE) from sending an observer team, first by limiting their 
number to 70 (compared to 450 OSCE observers for the previous Duma election) and 
then delaying issuance of visas until the last minute, thus blocking normal monitoring 
of the election campaign. 6 

The preordained result of the December 2, 2007 balloting for the Duma was a 
sweep by United Russia, which reportedly won 64.3% of the popular vote and 315 
of the 450 seats — more than the two-thirds majority required to amend the 
constitution. A second pro-Kremlin party, A Just Russia — widely believed to have 
been created by Kremlin “political technologists” in 2007 to draw leftist votes away 
from the Communists 7 — won 7.74 percent of the vote and 38 seats. The platforms 
of United Russia and A Just Russia consisted of little more than their slogan, “For 
Putin!” Vladimir Zhirinovsky’s misnamed Liberal Democratic Party of Russia 
(LDPR), with 8.14% of the vote, won 40 seats. Despite Zhirinovsky’s buffoonery 



3 Robert Coalson, “Putin's Kremlin Searches For Legitimacy,” FRE/RL, Monday, November 
26, 2007. 

4 RFE/RL, Newsline , November 15, 2007. 

5 Ibid., March 26, 2007. 

6 Ibid., November 28, 2007. 

7 One newspaper opined that with the founding of this party, "Russia... [has] become 
possibly the first country in history with a two-party system in which both parties 
share the same overriding principle, that the executive is always right.” Moscow 
Times, October 30, 2006. 




